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SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR RED Cross NEws 


JANUARY, 1933 


The Teacher’s Guide 


By Rutu EvetyN HENDERSON 


The January News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 


“Venetian Lace,” “The Poster Awards” 
English: 

Reading and Oral Reports—‘As One Blind Junior to 
Another,” “The Ship That Stood By,” “Persian Rugs in 
Their Native Home,” “The Story of Jugoslavia,”’ “A Bless- 
ing for Juanita” 

Geography: 

Italy—“Venetian Lace” 


Jugoslavia—‘The Story of Jugoslavia,” “Calendar 
Story” 

Persia—“Persian Rugs in Their Native Home,” “In 
Persia” 

Spain—“A Blessing for Juanita” 
Primary Grades: 

“Venetian Lace,” “A Blessing for Juanita,” “Our 


Juniors Keep On” (illustrations) 
Sewing: 
“Venetian Lace” 


World Citizenship: 


“To the Juniors of the World” (editorial), “The Ship 
That Stood By,” “Overseas <Activties,’ “Our Juniors 


Keep On” 
A World Friendship Project 


The Committee on World Friendship among Chil- 
dren, of the Federal Council of Churches in Amer- 
ica, has announced its project for this year. Mem- 
bers of church school classes and week-day relig- 
ious classes are invited to send ‘‘Friendship Folios’’ 
to China. The project is open also to clubs that are 
interested in world friendship. The cost of the folios 
(60 cents each) and the postage to China are paid by 
those who send the folios. Complete information may 
be obtained by writing the committee, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Books for Teachers and Teaching 


ROADS TO KNOWLEDGE. Edited by William Allen Neilson. 
W. W. Norton & Company, New York City. 1932. $3.75. 
Somewhat in the nature of orientation lectures, this 

series of essays opens a dozen important gates to the 
field of knowledge. By outlining worthwhile things 
to learn, it is a good sequel, although not designed as 
such, to The Art of Learning, by Pitkin, reviewed in 
the November TEACHER’s GUIDE. 

Each essay is by an expert who holds an acknowl- 
edged position in an important university—as though 
one might drop in at Princeton to have a glance at 
what’s doing in the fine arts and philosophy, at Cor- 
nell to inquire what’s new in biological science, at 
Columbia to find how economies could direct us out 
of our modern morass, at Harvard to review the sanc- 
tions of history, at Vassar for modern languages, at 
the University of Chicago for literature, at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina for mathematics and soci- 


ology, at Johns Hopkins for psychology and at Smith 
to learn what is still contemporary in the classics and 
to hear the president of the college coordinate all these 
phases in his introduction. 

A disadvantage is that the essays are perhaps less 
directly integrated than might have been the case had 
the authors met for a number of preliminary confer- 
ences. It is an achievement to bring all together in a 
single volume, however, and in the chapters on litera- 
ture and history, the interrelations with other phases 
of knowledge are made explicit. It is this need for 
integration in learning that inspired the volume. 
President Neilson explains in his introduction: 

“We have tended to regard education as a terminable 
process ending at a specified point . . . after which a 
man has expected to devote himself . . . to the practice 
of his business or profession. . . . But this has left the 
citizen unprepared to take his part in guiding the activi- 
ties of the community as a whole, the thinking person 
unable to coordinate his universe and the man outside of 
working hours incapable of a satisfying employment of 
his leisure. . To find a way out of our difficulties we 
must prepare ourselves by a severer mental discipline 
and interest ourselves in a wider range of phenomena. 
Our leaders must be chosen with a more critical intelli- 
gence and they must not only equip themselves with more 
expert knowledge but cultivate a greater breadth of vision.” 


It is not necessary to read the essays in the order 
of presentation. Indeed, you gain confidence by be- 
ginning with your specialized interest and venturing 
by degrees into the less known. My interest led me 
first through the essay on literature—a balanced and 
winning presentation. Too daringly I plunged next 
into the one on mathematics, but the first breaker 
washed me back on shore spluttering. Perhaps be- 
cause the subject of economies is one of the most press- 
ing, it turns out to be one of the best written, with a 
likeable blending of honest humility and sly humor. 

Teachers more than many become conscious of the 
limitations of a highly specialized preparation and 
have sometimes a sense of losing step with today. 
They should be particularly grateful for this volume. 


THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE, by Sir James Jeans. Mac- 
millan Company, New York City. Revised 1932. $1.00. 
The eagerness of the unscientific public to keep 


abreast of the rapid march of science has been demon- 
strated by the demand for Sir James Jeans’ volumes. 
This, one of the earlier volumes, discusses changing 
concepts in the field of physics. A popular seller from 
the first, it has now been issued completely revised at 
a popular price. 

For most of us the commanding interest of the 
book lies in the relationships suggested between find- 
ings of science and philosophies of life. Those who 
still believe that living is limited by a mechanistic uni- 
verse are a long generation behind science. 


(Continued on page 2) 








Developing Calendar 


A Classroom Index of Activities 
Arithmetic: 

Thrift for Service—Let each Junior Red Cross member 
keep a personal count for a day of opportunities for avoid- 
ing waste through loss or carelessness, in connection with 
his food at home, his school lunch, clothing, paper, pencils, 
books, school materials. How much might he have saved 
for service? What would its value be in pennies? 
Composition: 

Letters for School Correspondence, oral reports on the 
inventory of World Goodwill 
Geography: 

Maps of world contacts, inventory of World Goodwill, 
an index of countries about which something has been 
learned this year from the JUNIOR RED Cross NEws and 
the CALENDAR 
Handwork: 


Gifts from salvaged materials 


(Continued from page 1) 


“Today there is a wide measure of agreement, which on 
the physical side of science approaches almost to unanim- 
ity, that the stream of knowledge is heading toward a non- 
mechanic reality; the universe begins to look more like a 
great thought than a great machine. Mind no longer 
appears as an accidental intruder into the realm of mat- 
ter; we are beginning to suspect that we ought rather to 
hail it as the creator and governor of the realm of matter. 

We are not so much strangers or intruders in the 
universe as we at first thought.” 


A practical moral is implied: that science leaves 
us not only with the right, but with the obligation 
to use our individual minds courageously in order 
‘*to make the universe in some small degree differ- 
ent by our presence.’’ 

The closing paragraphs remind the reader: 

“No scientist who has lived through the last thirty years 
is likely to be too dogmatic either as to the future course 
of the stream [of truth] or as to the direction in which 
reality lies. He knows from his own experience how the 
river not only forever broadens but also repeatedly winds 
and after many disappointments he has given up thinking 
at every turn that he is at last in the presence of the 


,” 


‘murmurs and scents of the infinite sea’. 


THE SToRY OF WRITING. No. 1 in the Achievements of 
Civilization series. 1932. 20c each. THE STORY OF 
NUMBERS. No. 2. 1932. 10c each. THE STORY OF 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. No. 3. 1932. 10c each. Com- 
mittee on Materials of Instruction, American Council of 
Education, 3835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Discounts on quantities. 

The Phoenicians did not invent the Phoenician al- 
phabet but merely improved it. It was invented by 
the Seirites, day laborers in the mines of Mount Sinai, 
which were operated by the cultured Egyptians. The 
workmen made from the hieroglyphic writing of their 
wealthy employers a simpler code better suited to 
their practical purposes. Whence, our alphabet. This 
is the middle of a story told interestingly in Num- 
ber 1, of the ‘‘ Achievements of Civilization Series.’’ 

‘‘To anyone who knows something of the story of 
numbers,’’ say the authors in pamphlet No. 2, ‘‘even 
a very simple arithmetic should mean a bringing to- 
gether of the results of a long series of inventions 
and discoveries—a series which extends back through 
thousands of years into the past.’’ It is the march 
of civilization in this field that is traced in the sec- 
ond number, with scholarly accuracy, from the primi- 


Activities for January 


World Citizenship: 
Inventory of stock in World Goodwill 


A Thrift Suggestion for School Correspondence 


Junior Red Cross in all countries is laying em- 
phasis on economy in the preparation of school cor- 
respondence in order that no school may be deprived 
of the privilege because of expense. The World 
Friendship Club of Gardena, California, High School 
recently sent a most attractive example of an eco- 
nomical cover. Light weight cardboard was covered 
with an inexpensive colored wrapping paper and 
bound around with a buttonhole stitch in raffia. This 
edging made the cover durable and the effect was 
artistic. 
tive use of fingers as counters, through the use of 
pebbles, sticks and wampum, to the invention and 
development of numerals. 

Pamphlet No. 3 narrates the long journey from 
the period when the hand or ‘‘span,’’ the fingers or 
‘*digits,’’ the forearm or ‘‘cubit’’ were the units for 
small measurements, and longer distances were meas- 
ured in terms of the time that it took to travel them. 
Standards of weight are shown developing in rela- 
tion to other measures. The culmination is in the 
‘International Bureau of Weights and Measures”’ in 
France. 1 can not help hoping that older pupils will 
follow up their interest in No. 3 by reading of the 
magic accuracy of measurement possible to science 
today as told in ‘‘The National Bureau of Standards, 
Its Functions and Activities,’’ Circular No. 1, U.S. 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 50c. 

These ‘‘Achievements of Civilization’’ pamphlets 
are liberally illustrated and the exposition is carefully 
phrased to answer the curiosity of young readers in 
terms that they will understand. The series is de- 
signed by the Council on Education to cultivate ‘‘a 
wide acquaintance on the part of pupils with the in- 
debtedness of present day society to early cooperative 
human efforts.’’ 


Our School Garden 


This is how some German Juniors described their 
school garden in writing to their friends in Austria: 
‘*Our school has a garden which provides us with 
work the whole year round. Every pupil has his 
flower bed which he must weed and tend. We have 
hotbed boxes in which we grow flowers. Now at the 
end of January we are planting spring and summer 
flowers in these boxes. There are well over 100 kinds. 
In one corner of the garden we laid out a rock gar- 
den. When we return from our excursions we always 
bring home new kinds of flowers, most of which serve 
to decorate the rock garden. We have planted over 
50 fruit trees in our garden, choosing varieties most 
likely to thrive in our part of the country. Our school 
has an exhibition of the fruit grown in our garden. 
People come to it to learn how to grow fruit. Our 
school garden is the finest in the whole village.’’ 
—German Junior Red Cross Magazine. 


at Sth ot. 


Junior Red Cross and the Boy 


VERY year at the National Red Cross Conven- 

tion one or two girls stand up in the Junior 
Round Table and ask earnestly: ‘‘How can we in- 
terest the boys of our school in doing Junior Red 
Cross work?’’ The problem is a hang-over of the idea 
that the ‘‘Service Club”’ of a school is rightly a girls’ 
club. 

Nowadays when the question is raised at the Junior 
Red Cross Round Table the answer comes in a kind 
of enthusiastic roar from several sections of the room 
as young men, frequently of football build, spring 
up to shout back: ‘‘The boys in my school are inter- 
ested !’’ 

‘‘But what is there for them to do?’’ The anxious 
girls pursue their problem. Then the answers are 
shot back by senior high school boys with mature 
looking jaws, by smaller chaps from junior high and 
upper elementary grades and by other girls who have 
solved the problem of keeping the male of the species 
at work. Some of the collected answers follow. 


Boys Can— 


Obviously the manual training and woodwork 
classes, metal work groups, and handcraft clubs find 
many opportunities to their taste. Boys can make 
a wide variety of attractive wooden toys as gifts to 
leeal children’s institutions, for use in Christmas 
boxes and other purposes: 

Jointed wooden toys, such as spotted pups, tortoise 
shell cats, giraffes, elephants, bears, zebras, other erea- 
tures that went into Noah’s Ark or that march or 
ride in cireus parades. They may not be snuggly like 
the toys girls make in sewing classes. But are they 
gay! 

Acting toys, such as jumping jacks, climbing mon- 
keys, tumblers that turn somersaults, waddle ducks, 
shoe-bills that catch rings on their noses. 

Doll furniture, such as trunks and wardrobes to 
go with the doll that the girls have dressed, chairs, 
beds, tables, kitchen cabinets, bureaus and perhaps a 
house for the furniture. 

Boys can make as gifts for veterans’ hospitals many 
items listed in the mimeographed instructions sent to 
schools that are having a part in the adoption project: 
ash trays, ecard containers, book-ends, reading tables, 
writing boards, ferneries, and gifts to fill special needs 
that the hospital lets the school know about. 

Boys ean take charge of some special part of the 
school correspondence project, such as, supplying orig- 
inal snapshots for illustrations, or binding the pages. 

Boys can have the responsibility of packing and 
shipping Christmas cartons. 

Boys can have some particular activities in coopera- 
tion with the Red Cross Chapter, such as binding 
volumes brailled by Chapter volunteers, mailing the 
books borrowed by the blind from libraries in other 
cities, printing menu covers, regional or other pro- 
grams, delivering Roll Call supplies, passing First 
Aid and Life Saving tests and giving voluntary serv- 
ice when called on. 

Boys can furnish entertainment for nearby vet- 
erans’ hospitals or local institutions: band, orchestra 
or glee club concerts, acrobatic entertainments, plays, 
debates, oratorical contests—Almost anything that 


boys are doing in school assemblies they can repeat at 
some neighboring institution. Interclass or inter- 
school baseball games may be played occasionally at 
old peoples’ homes, especially for the old men; or a 
group of old men or boys may be brought as guests to 
see a baseball, football or basket ball game. 

Boys can help in many forms of unemployment 
relief. They can serve as messengers to collect and 
distribute clothing, food and empty jars for canned 
food. They ean bring boys’ clothes and their fathers’ 
disearded suits and shoes to the centers that are pro- 
viding clothing for unemployed men. They can pro- 
vide some of the entertainments suggested above for 
unemployed men whose compulsory leisure problem is 
partly solved in night schools or community centers. 
Boys, older or younger, can give some voluntary time 
tutoring the unemployed who are studying either 
books or handwork. They ean discover things that 
the unemployed men can teach them and organize 
clubs of boys who will welcome this teaching. Per- 
haps they can pay a small fee apiece for such teaching 
and thus help directly with the unemployment relief. 


‘*Money Is the Easiest Thing—’’ 


Sometimes older boys, given a generous allowance 
or permitted to use their earnings for their own pleas- 
ure, remark that it is easier for them to give money 
than to do anything else. In the cases where this is 
still so, there is opportunity enough today for that 
money to serve. Voluntary contributions to the 
Junior Red Cross Service Fund will make more gen- 
erous relief possible. There are also individual ways 
to use their money in service. They can take the 
men’s and boys’ clothing, contributed for relief, to the 
tailor for mending, cleaning, and pressing—recondi- 
tioning which can not always be done skillfully by the 
girls. With their money they ean provide extra 
things needed to make a gift complete: containers for 
food or flowers, paper and ribbon for wrapping gifts 
attractively, a bill fold with a dollar or two for the 
pocket of a reeonditioned suit, cobbling needed for 
shoes, reenrollment of schools too poor this year to 
carry their usual Junior Red Cross membership. 


But Money Is Not Enough— 


One of the most successful Junior Red Cross Diree- 
tors in a large city was addressing a boys’ high school, 
the members of which had at that time very little 
first-hand experience with social needs. Money con- 
tributions were about all that ‘‘service’’ meant to 
them. The speaker knew their attitude from intimate 
acquaintance with nephews of her own who were in 
the audience. She began her address with a flat state- 
ment : ‘‘ Junior Red Cross does not want your money.’’ 
Naturally they looked blank. What else could she 
want? 

‘‘ Junior Red Cross wants your service,’’ she con- 
tinued. Then she gave them with some tremors an 
‘‘inspirational’’ talk, made apt by examples from 
schools where problems of service had been of a more 
real character. At the close of her talk those who 
wished (and there were many) met for a forum dis- 
cussion. From their own ingenuity came rapid sug- 
gestions, among them some that are listed above. 


> 








Fitness for Service for January 


Mental Health and Junior Red Cross 


UNIOR RED CROSS is not a specific to insure 
mental health in children. Nevertheless it can 
have an important part, suggested perhaps by a quo- 
tation from an article by Carleton Washburne, 
‘*Present Stresses and Mental Health,’’ in Childhood 
Education, October, 1932: 
“Let us use the depression to help children share the 


experience of others even less fortunate than themselves 
and to grow in sympathy and mutual helpfulness.” 


To quote again, this time from a speech by Briggs, 
‘*A Vision of Secondary Edueation,’’ printed in the 
October, 1932, Teacher’s College Record: 

“There has developed a new philosophy, a philosophy 
emphasizing social obligations no less than individual 
right, a philosophy at the same time pragmatic holding 
that nothing that fails to make a difference is of any 
importance whatever.” 


It is this feeling of being able to make a difference, 
through Junior Red Cross, that contributes to mental 
health. 


Socially Handicapped Children 


As has been so often stressed, Junior Red Cross 
service is not a method of patronizing the less for- 
tunate. An excerpt from a report of the Junior Red 
Cross in Los Angeles illustrates the way in which such 
service may have its part in building mental health 
among children suffering material want: 

“In the poorer districts, the Junior Red Cross has acted 
as leaven on those groups of children continually in the 
receiving end of the line. The child forgets the ‘gimme! 
gimme!’ attitude, all too prevalent when his food comes 
from the free lunch fund, his clothes from the neighbors, 
and his rent from the county. An avenue of escape is 
offered from the morbid self-interest bred of poverty. 
There are sick children shut up in hospitals who need his 
help! He’ll make a joke book next art period for that 
little cripple at the Orthopaedic. He’ll wear the button 
which says, ‘I Serve.’ He’s an important member of 
society with social duties to perform.” 


Mentally Handicapped Children 


More careful attention is sometimes given to the needs 
of mentally retarded children than to normal children. 
There is a directed effort to make them feel that they 
ean have a socially useful life. A report from a 
teacher in Escanaba, Michigan, furnishes our illus- 
tration : 

“At last I have done something which I have been want- 
ing to do since we organized. Our room is mailing five 
Christmas boxes today to New York, to be sent to a for- 
eign country. Having the Opportunity Room, we were 
able to make all of the articles in our own room. We 
made yarn flowers, beads from wallpaper, puzzles (very 
attractive picture puzzles, mounted on heavy material and 
cut out with coping saws), flower sticks and birds on 
sticks made of wood and gaily painted, picture books, 
window wedges, candle holders, with a Christmas candle in 
them, pocketbooks of oilcloth, marbles in a little marble 
bag, pictures framed in raffia, and paper dolls. I never 
saw such ertthusiasm. I have nineteen in the room, and 
everyone from the smallest to the largest made something, 
and of course some made two or three things. You under- 
stand these children I have are mentally limited. I teach 
only local geography and a little United States geography, 
but with such a wonderful project we studied much 
European geography; little tuts eight years old were study- 
ing European maps, looking for Greece, Jugoslavia, and 
other countries. I know they will talk about it forever. 
I, too, am so glad that at last we sent some,” 


It is striking to find a letter from a school for men- 
tally defective children in Germany, where thirty-five 
Christmas boxes from the American Junior Red Cross 
were distributed. A letter from the headmaster said: 

“This made Christmas unusually bright, for our children 
here are not only the mentally retarded but poor in 
worldly goods as well. For the majority of the children 
the gifts received from America were the only ones they 
were given at all. These gifts have provided the children 
for a iong time with conversational topics, for their atten- 
tion has been arrested by all sorts of things; as, for in- 
stance, the nice packing, the assortment and the origin of 
the gifts, the good wishes added. If this service of the 
American Junior Red Cross has effected nothing more 
than to make the innocent hearts of children beat in love 
one towards the other, on either side of the big pond, this 
achievement alone speaks in our opinion for itself.” 


Physically Handicapped Children 


The Sunshine School at San Francisco, California, 
is a school for erippled children, all of whom are 
transported in taxi-cabs. They have for several years 
performed active Junior Red Cross service. Their 
buoyant spirit is expressed in international corre- 
spondence with a home for cripples in Czechoslovakia : 
“Dear Friends: 

“The Sunshine School at San Francisco received the 
book displaying the lovely workmanship and the occupa- 
tions of your home. The children in our school are very 
happy to be able to communicate with you and are anxious 
to know what the schools in other countries do. 

“We also belong to the Red Cross and are very inter- 
ested in all work concerning this organization. We are 
all looking forward to your letter, and in the meantime 
we will be working on an album to send you.” 


In San Diego, California, the Alpha Aid Auxiliary 
to the Junior Red Cross ‘‘was born of a desire of a 
fourteen-year-old boy stretched upon a fracture bed to 
be of service to other shut-ins by engaging them in 
active work for others confined in hospitals or homes. 
Those who were able came to his room in wheel chairs 
often, for their service meetings, while others worked 
only in their beds at home.’’ At the end of their first 
year of service a few of the things they had accom- 
plished ineluded : 1,500 rehabilitated Christmas cards, 
155 toys, mended and boxed with holiday wrapping, 
42 cambric scrap books, 34 Easter and May Day filled 
baskets, 4 cradles with baby dolls, 70 dolls, 60 Christ- 
mas dinner favors for their own Resthaven Hospital, 
more than 1,000 posteards for bed patients, 27 games, 
more than 150 favors ‘and gifts for a United States 
Naval Hospital, almost 100 gifts such as blankets, 
garments, and cribs for destitute families, almost 500 
toys and other gifts for a new neighborhood house. 
The report concludes with the statement: 


‘“We feel that this work has been far reaching. 
Every week some child comes to the instructors say- 
ing: ‘I am going home soon and next year I will go 
to such and such a school. Will I be able to do Junior 
Red Cross work in that school?’ We are making im- 
portant members of society with social duties to per- 
form, of children who might easily remain at the re- 
ceiving end of the line. We hope that this movement 
will spread and bring the joy and health to shut-in 
Juniors in other Chapters that it has brought to 
ours.”’ 














N ONE of the northern 

() streets of Venice not far 

from the Rialto bridge there are palaces 

that were famous for their beauty and richness 

in the great days of Venice. But for centuries 

these ancient mansions have been inhabited by 
the poorest of the city. 

At the end of the sixteenth century, there lived 
in one of these former palaces a poor widow 
called Teresa Rinaldo and her little girl, whom 
she tried to support by making lace. 

It was New Year’s Eve. The gray winter 
light dimly illuminated the widow’s room. 
Working at her lace, Teresa now and then 
glanced at Antonina, who sat near the fire, shiv- 
ering and blowing upon her reddened fingers. 

“Ah!” the woman sighed, “how hard life is 
when one has no wood for the stove and no toys 
for the child—New Year’s is coming, when all 
the children receive presents and enjoy them- 
selves—my little Antonina will have nothing—” 

At the very moment when the good woman 
was tormented by such black thoughts a neigh- 
bor knocked and entered. She set a basket filled 
with provisions on the floor and greeted the 
widow gaily. 

“Are you coming from market?” the lace- 
maker asked. ‘What news is there in town?” 

“Teresa,” the neighbor answered, “I have 
learned a fine piece of news, but perhaps you 
know it already?” 

“No,” Teresa answered, “I never go out except 
to take my work to the employers.” 
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“You know that the doge has 
a daughter of the same age as 
your Tony—the pretty Fiorella, whom he clothes 
in silk, velvet and jewels—” 

“She is very lucky,” Teresa said, looking sadly 
at her daughter’s worn-out frock. 

“The doge is arranging an exhibition of our 
best lace-maker’s handiwork on his daughter’s 
birthday. Each has to make a collar and cuffs 
for Fiorella. The lace-maker whose work is the 
prettiest of all, will receive a prize, a truly royal 
prize. I thought you would like to take part in 
the competition, neighbor.” 

“What are you talking about? I am the most 
ordinary lace-maker. I only make lace accord- 
ing to the patterns which are given me. I can- 
not draw.” 

“Nonsense. A good idea may come to you. 
You are a good and gifted lace-maker. If I were 
you, I should try. If you won the prize your 
future would be assured.” 

Teresa only shook her head sadly, but after the 
neighbor left, she began to think. 

“Perhaps she is right. Should our master, the 
doge, reward my work it would be the greatest 
luck for us, for even the smallest pearl of Fiorel- 
la’s ornaments would buy us bread for several 
years.” 

After a meager supper the poor woman and 
her daughter went to bed, trying to forget their 
troubles in sleep. 

Teresa had just fallen into a deep slumber, 
when she was roused by a rustle in the fireplace. 
[99] 
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Was it the wind moaning in the chimney? 
Greatly astonished, she saw a multitude of mani- 
kins bustling about the room like so many soap- 
bubbles. Their heads were no larger than apples, 
their hands and feet were tiny, their lips always 
smiling. The little men seemed friendly. They 
hovered round the widow's bed like a swarm of 
bees, then one spoke to her: 

“We are gnomes,” he said, “kind sprites of the 
frost. We bring snowflakes from the heights of 
heaven, we cover the earth with a white quilt. 

“We make winter, so that school children may 
have gay battles and build snow men that thaw 
in the sun. 

“We draw ice-flowers on the windowpanes, 
lilies, roses, ferns—more beautiful than those 
drawn by any artist. We shall give you a nose- 
gay, lovelier than the prettiest flowers growing m 
the hothouses of the rich.” . 

While saving these words, the gnomes kept 
running back and forth very fast from the win- 
dow to the bed. Bending over mother and 
daughter, they diligently gathered their breath, 
carried it to the window to freeze, and drew 
the pretty designs that we often see on our win- 
dows on fine cold days. 

“Let us carry the light vapor of their breath,” 
they repeated. “Let us double our efforts; the 
windowpanes are our frames for lace-making; 
let flowers grow under our quick fingers! The 
cock will soon announce the dawn and we shall 
have to leave.” 

At dawn the gnomes vanished as they had 
come, through the chimney. The cock sang loud 
in the neighbor’s courtyard. Te- 
resa opened her eyes. 

The first thing she did was to run 
to the window to see the kind 
gnomes’ work. She stood still in 
admiration. On a web, finer than 
cobweb, lace of unimaginable beau- 
ty glistened to the light. 

“Oh,” Antonina exclaimed, clap- 
ping her hands with joy, “yester- 
day our neighbor told us about a 
collar for the daughter of the doge. 
And here is the pattern. Lace 
made like this would be lovely 
enough even for Fiorella!” 

“Tt is very difficult,” the mother 
said anxiously, “it’s quite impossi- 
ble to reproduce it!” 

“But why?” the little girl 
asked. “Couldn’t it be drawn, be- 


“Lace made like this would be beautiful 
enough even for Fiorella!” 
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fore it is melted by the rays of.the sun?” 

Teresa hastily oiled some paper to make it 
transparent; then, taking a pencil, she patiently 
drew all the lines of the pattern. 

The moment the drawing was finished she set 
to work. It took her three months to make the 
lace but when it was done, nothing could be 
compared with it. 

When the day fixed for the exhibition arrived, 
Teresa took her work to the palace, her heart 
beating fast. At the sight of the magically beau- 
tiful lace everyone exclaimed with astonishment. 
The council declared that never had such a won- 
der been made by human hand. 

The delighted doge, swearing that the widow 

tinaldo was the best of all lace-makers, bought 
the collar and cuffs and paid a truly royal price. 

“As you are such a skilful worker, I want vou 
to make a cover for the altar of Saint Mark’s 
Church,” he said to Teresa. 

This new work was a great honor for the lace- 
maker. She succeeded in showing herself worthy 
of the honor by using once again the method 
taught her by the kind-hearted gnomes. Every 
time her window panes were decorated with 
hoar-frost, she added to her store of patterns 
which astonished everybody by their grace and 
beauty. The altar cover was as beautiful as 
Fiorella’s collar, and still adorns the altar on 
great occasions. 

Soon rich Venetian patrons began to pay huge 
sums for lace made by the widow Rinaldo and 
her daughter. Fate smiled upon them. 


—Lithuanian Junior Red Cross Magazine 


















The Ship 
That Stood By 


RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


N THE evening of Saturday, 
January 23, 1926, the liner Presi- 


dent Roosevelt was plowing 
through the North Atlantic rollers. She 
was bound from New York to Ply- 
mouth, England, and her voyage had 
been remarkably smooth for a mid- 
winter crossing. But when the passen- 
gers went on deck after dinner they 
noticed that the wind had increased and 
that snow was falling. Later on, snug in their 
cabins, they slept soundly while the great 
steamship tossed the waves from her mighty 
bows. 

It was just before dawn on Sunday when the 
Roosevelt’s wireless operator picked up an 
S. O. ‘S. message from the British freighter 
Antinoe, giving her approximate position on the 
North Atlantic. At once he took the request for 
help to Captain George Fried, who was on the 
bridge. 

To help another ship in difficulty is the first 
rule of the sea, and Captain Fried at once altered 
his course to go to the aid of the Antinoe. Over 
the wireless he signaled: “Do you wish to 
abandon?” 

The answer came: “Not yet, thank you. Wish 
to try making repairs and secure hatches. Please 
stand by.” 

A terrific gale was now blowing. Snow, hail 
and rain hid the sky and the sea. Accurate 
reckoning was difficult in such a blinding storm. 
All that morning Captain Fried searched for the 
distressed ship. At last, at three o’clock on Sun- 
day afternoon, thanks to that wonderful instru- 
ment, the radio compass, he sighted the Antinoe. 

Through the snow those aboard the Roosevelt 
could dimly see the outline of a ship wallowing 
in the trough of the waves. Now she dis- 
appeared. Now she appeared again, flung high 
in the air on the horns of enormous breakers. 

There were twenty-five men on the freighter, 
which was loaded with wheat. In the storm the 
stearing gear had broken and the ship had swung 
off sideways to the seas. Huge combers had 


crashed aboard her, and in a few minutes the 
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The “‘Antinoe” photographed from the “Roosevelt's” deck, heeling 
farther and farther over under the blows of the mountainous seas. 


wooden hatches were splintered and the engine 
and the boiler rooms had filled with water which 
put out the fires. The pumps were kept going 
for a time, but the waves became more moun- 
tainous, and presently the crew, seizing some 
boxes of biscuits and tinned meats, ran aft on 
the deck and held on to ropes while the ship 
heeled farther and farther over in the clutch of 
the sea. 

Captain Fried signaled: “We will stand by.” 

All the boats of the Antinoe had been washed 
away. Her radio was out of commission and her 
captain, Harry Tose, could only communicate 
by signal flags and by hand flashlight. Now he 
sent a request that the steamship try to take off 
the freighter’s crew. 

Captain Fried would stand by; but his own 
position was hazardous. In the wind that was 
blowing he might easily run into the other ship 
and smash her to bits. He ordered oil pumped 
on the water at the weather side of the freighter. 
When this had smoothed down the massive 
rollers it might be possible to lower a lifeboat 
and reach the wreck. 

Night, however, swiftly shut in, and the gale 
drove the two ships apart. By nine o’clock on 
Sunday evening the Antinoe had disappeared. 
All that night the liner searched for the 
freighter; at dawn on Monday morning those 
aboard the Roosevelt saw only the snow and rain 
beating on the tempest-lashed sea. 

Many a captain would have given up the 
Antinoe for lost, but not Captain Fried. Hour 
after hour he hunted for a glimpse of that 
battered hulk or for floating timbers that might 
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show where the freighter had sunk. Noon came 
and went. It was eighteen hours since the 
Antinoe had vanished. Then the miracle hap- 
pened. About three o'clock on Monday after- 
noon those on the liner sighted the derelict again. 

More oil was pumped on the water, and 
Captain Fried called for volunteers to attempt to 
cross in a lifeboat and rescue the freighter’s crew. 
Men volunteered instantly. A boat was lowered, 
oars were shipped, and Chief Officer Robert B. 
Miller gave word to pull away. But scarcely had 
the oars touched the water when a sudden squall 
swept around the bow of 
the ship and a steep sea 
threw all the men headlong 
into the waves. 

Life preservers and ropes 
were flung to them, but in 
that wild welter of waters 
two of the men were swept 
away and never seen again. 
With great difficulty the 
others were rescued. Fresh 
men volunteered to row 
another boat, but Captain 
Fried refused to allow them 
to risk their lives in such a 
sea. 

Again the Antinoe dis- 
appeared in the snow and 
darkness. This time by 
calculating the wind and 
current the Roosevelt’s captain picked her up 
after a short search. All Monday night the 
liner circled around the freighter. At dawn the 
derelict was still there, her crew—now without 
food or water, and numb from the biting wind 
and icy waves—still huddled on the after-deck. 

Tuesday morning Captain Fried, daringly 
steering his ship within a few hundred feet of 
the wreck, tried to reach her men by firing a line 
from a Lyle gun of the standard type used by 
the Lifesaving Service in rescuing shipwrecked 
men with the breeches-buoy. 

Line after line was fired across the raging 
flood, but in each case the sudden pull on the 
light cotton line, to which a steel rod was at- 
tached, caused it to break. When the captain 
had used all the regular life-lines he had on 
board, he tried firing any cords he happened to 
have on the ship. The result in each case was 
the same. Sixteen shots were fired from the gun 
before Captain Fried gave up the attempt. 

The wind was howling furiously, the air was 
bitter cold, and the breakers were hurling them- 
selves on the Antinoe as if determined to tear her 
beam from beam. Various floats tied to ropes 
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A recent photograph of Captain Fried 





were launched from the steamship, but the 
waves tossed them from crest to crest in mockery 
of such feeble efforts to thwart their mastery. 
An empty lifeboat with a trailing rope was 
lowered from the Roosevelt. It drifted under 
the freighter’s stern, but none of the Antinoe’s 
crew could catch hold of it before the seas swept 
it away. 

So Tuesday wore on, while the storm battled 
to destroy the shipwrecked men and Captain 
Fried fought stubbornly to save them. Night 
same and the powerful searchlight of the liner 
showed the Antinoe half- 
buried in the breakers, her 
after-deck slanting at a 
perilous angle. In the dark, 
Captain Fried sent out 


another lifeboat with a 
half-mile cable. The 


searchlight showed the 
waves pouncing upon it, 
dragging it under them. 
All that night a volunteer 
crew stood ready to launch 
a boat and try to row to the 
wreck, but the captain, 
looking on that sea, would 
not permit them to fling 
away their lives. 

By dawn on Wednesday 
the two ships had drifted 
108 miles from the position 
where the Roosevelt had first sighted the 
freighter. The storm had been raging since Sun- 
day night and every hour had increased in fury. 
With daylight the attempts at rescue began 
again. Three lifeboats, each with a trailing 
cable, were launched in the direction of the 
Antinoe, but none got across the breakers. Then 
another line was fired from the Lyle gun. The 
rope shot across the after-deck of the freighter 
and was grasped by some of the crew. A stronger 
line, tied to the first one, was hauled aboard. A 
lifeboat was made fast to this second rope. But 
as the men pulled upon it, the heavier line parted 
and the boat was seized by the waves and flung 
from view. 

Then Captain Fried tried a very daring 
maneuver. He steamed to leeward of the 
freighter, lowered a lifeboat and fastened the end 
of the rope to a kingpost on his ship at an eleva- 
tion of seventy-five feet above the water. 
Steaming slowly past the stern of the wreck, he 
swung sharply around to weather of her, in the 
hope that this would draw the rope over the 
Antinoe’s after-deck. The plan was clever as 

(Continued on page 105) 
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Persian Rugs 





In Their Native Home 


YOUEL B. MIRZA 


Illustrations by Wilfred Jones 


NEWLY completed Persian rug, just cut 
A from the loom, is stiff to the touch and 

the bright colors have a hard brilliance 
about them. As the newness wears off the rug 
takes on added beauty, for use softens its texture 
and makes the colors mellower. But the use of 
rugs in a Persian home is not like that in western 
countries. In Persia rugs are used to sit upon 
more than to walk on. No shoe ever touched the 
rugs in my Persian home. We stepped upon 
them with bare feet, and in time the shuffling of 
our feet, whose body oil was thus mixed with the 
oil in the wool, gave them a beautiful sheen. 

The floor of our house was about forty feet 
square. It was of mud finished with a coating 
of mud mixed with straw and trampled to a 
paste by our buffaloes. When dried it gave the 
floor a hard, polished appearance. This is the 
usual Persian floor, as wood is very scarce. 


We did not use rugs on all the floor. In the 


center of the room was the oven, a large, brick- 
lined hole in the floor, where all our cooking was 





done and around which we sat in cold weather. 
The floor between the oven and the door was 
left uncovered. Here everyone stepped who 
entered the house, my father with shoes covered 
with mud of the fields, neighbors on borrowing 
errands, and beggars who came almost daily. 

Into the half of the room behind the oven 
came only intimate friends. This space was 
covered with reed matting, and over the matting 
rugs were spread. We always took off our shoes 
when we came into the house, and left them on 
the uncovered mud floor near the door before we 
stepped upon the rugs. Rugs were also hung 
lengthwise on the wall behind the oven, making 
a softness against which to lean when we sat on 
the rugs on the floor. Against the plain back- 
ground of whitewashed wall and matting- 
covered floor, with the sunshine from the 
skylight lighting their colors into brilliance, our 
Kurdish rugs made a touch of splendor. 

We had also another room, a smaller apart- 
ment reached by going out into the courtyard 
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Iskender often had an interested group of small boys 
about 


and walking a few steps under a baleony. 
There was a little vestibule where we 
left our shoes. Handsome rugs covered 
the walls and floors of this room, where 
we entertained guests and had afternoon 
tea in the winter time. In summer teé 
was served in the orchard, and we car- 
ried out kilims and spread them on the 
grass to sit on. The kilims are double- 
faced rugs woven simply of warp and 
woof, without the myriads of knots that 
give other rugs of Persia their soft pile. 

We used kilims as hangings in our 
house. During the day our beds, which 
were only thin cotton-stuffed mattresses, 
were placed upon the top of our great 
provision chest, and covered with a red 
and white striped kilim. Another deco- 
rative kilim with a pattern of circles, 
stars, latechhooks and swastikas in red, 
blue and cream color was spread over the 
Jeursa, a kind of low table that covered 
the oven when it was not being used for 
eooking. On cold winter nights I used to 
sleep very close to the oven, with my feet 
under the folds of the kilim that hung 
down over the kursa. 

The rugs of our village were especially beauti- 
ful because the village dyer was a master at his 
trade. He the proud name of 
Iskender, or Alexander. for the name of the 
famous Greek conqueror has lived on in the land 
where he died. The house of Austa, or Master 
Iskender, was easily distinguished in late sum- 
mer and autumn, for many-colored yarns would 
be hung out to dry on his housetop in the clear 
sunlight. and the brilliant strands waved in the 
breeze like banners flung out in honor of the ap- 
proach of some mighty chieftain. The hands of 
the austa himself were likewise an advertisement 


rejoiced in 


of his trade, for they were deeply stained with 
dyes of all colors. 

Master Iskender distilled his colors from the 
vegetable and mineral our 
neighborhood, mixing together plant juices, dried 
bodies of insects, juices of tree bark, blood of 
animals and crushed petals and leaves of flowers. 
On spring days he might be seen in the meadows 
and along the brook at the edge of the village, 
gathering the ingredients for his dyes, which he 
compounded carefully after secret formulas that 
had been taught to him by his father. The trade 
of dyer, which is highly honored in Persia, is usu- 
ally handed down from father to son, and every 
family of dyers has its jealously guarded secrets. 
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It is partly because of the secret recipes of the 
dyvers that Persian rugs have never been stand- 
ardized in color, but it is also because there are 
different plants in different parts of the country, 
and different minerals in the waters of the 
various regions. Thus it is said that in Kerman, 
because of a peculiar quality of the water, the 
dvers are able to make beautiful dyes in pastel 
shades, and in Khorassan, where the saffron 
plant grows wild on the sandy plains, yellow is 
a favorite color of the dyers and weavers. 

Austa Iskender worked in his courtyard in the 
shade of his walnut trees, and often he had an 
interested group of small boys about. We liked 
to watch the merry bubbling of his great dye 
pots, propped on stones beneath which the fire 
crackled. Into the pots the austa dipped his 
skeins of yarn, watching them anxiously all the 
while. He would let us have the seraps of yarn 
which he used to test the dyes, and we wove 
slings of them. 

The story of the old rug traders, if it eould be 
fully told, would form one of the most fascinat- 
ing chapters in the history of the Persian rug. 
Across rocky mountain passes, and along the age- 
old caravan routes over the salt deserts and 
sandy plains of Persia the traders have traveled 
with their trains of patient donkeys and stately 


camels. From ancient Kerman and celebrated 
Shiraz, from holy Meshed and lawless Kurdistan, 
from the shores of the blue Caspian and the 
mountains of the south, from the many little 
villages scattered between, they have gathered 
the fine rugs from the looms of the weavers into 
the great bazars of Kashan and Ispahan and 
Hamadan. 

My father’s father, following the custom of 
his family, was a rug trader. He traveled 
through Kurdistan, carrying pouches of silver to 
exchange for the workmanship 
of the Kurdish weavers. Rug 
trading was an adventurous 
business then. The roads, par- 
ticularly in the mountain of 
Kurdistan, were infested with 
robbers, lying in wait for 
travelers with valuable bag- 
gage. My grandfather’s strong 
arm always carried a heavy 
club, and several cartridge belts 
of ammunition for his Russian 
rifle were strapped round his 
waist when he ventured into 
Kurdistan. He also took the 
wise precaution of maintain- 





ing a treaty of friendship with the most power- 
ful Kurd tribes in our neighborhood. 

Several of our rugs were presents to my grand- 
father from the Kurds, who were as generous in 
friendship as they were implacable in enmity. 
Sometimes a band of Kurds would stop over 
night at our house with their horses, after having 
robbed a village, perhaps stealing back the very 
rugs they had brought down to sell, along with 
everything else they could carry away. When 
such a raiding party stopped with us there was 
nothing we could do but give 
them entertainment for the 
night. They treated my grand- 
father with great respect and 
indeed made interesting guests. 

In the morning they would 
stride out into the courtyard 
with a free and easy manner 
more befitting innocent persons 
than the great rascals they 
were. Then, mounting their 
fine horses, they would disap- 
pear with their stolen booty 
toward the purple mountains 
behind which the sun went 
down. 


The Ship That Stood By 
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well as daring, but the rope sagged in the 
waves and passed under the other ship. 

Was there no way to reach those freezing, 
starving, helpless men? Six boats had now been 
destroyed; lifelines would not reach the wreck or 
if they did were speedily snapped asunder. The 
crew and passengers of the Roosevelt could see 
the freighter’s men through the snow and spume. 
They were so near, and yet it seemed that the 
whole world might as well have divided them. 

But with afternoon the wind slackened. By 
dusk the sea was quieter. A full moon emerged 
from the clouds. Captain Fried decided on 
another attempt. A lifeboat could only make 
progress down the wind, so he steamed to the 
weather side of the wreck and ordered Chief 
Officer Miller to lower a boat. 

Volunteers sprang into the boat. Miller gave 
the command to row. Pulling desperately, the 
oarsmen fought their way across the flood to the 
freighter’s lee bow. There they made fast, and 
within five minutes twelve of the Antinoe’s 
crew were helped into the boat. With timbers 
broken by the seas, the lifeboat contrived to 
reach the liner safely with the shipwrecked men. 


In bright moonlight a second trip was made 
and by midnight all of the freighter’s crew were 
aboard the Roosevelt. They had had no food or 
water for two days. Captain Tose of the Antinoe 
had to be lifted aboard the steamship. but his 
first request was that he be carried to the bridge 
to thank Captain Fried. 

The two men shook hands. For eighty-four 
hours Captain George Fried had been on the 
bridge of his ship, directing the rescue. 

Early on Thursday morning the Roosevelt 
started on her voyage to Plymouth. For almost 
four days she had stood by the foundering 
freighter, wrestling with the terrific storm for 
the lives of those helpless men. The Antinoe’s 
after-deck was awash with waves and almost 
perpendicular when the liner turned her bows to 
the east. 

Into Plymouth harbor, from which Hawkins, 
Raleigh, Drake, and other sea-dogs of Queen 
Elizabeth’s day sailed, came the Roosevelt with 
the twenty-five men she had saved. Great was the 
welcome given to Captain Fried and his heroic 
crew; and surely they deserved it. They had 
stood by their fellow men with supreme fidelity. 
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Above is the blue-ribbon poster in 
Class A made by Phoebe Jane Albert 
of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. The 
first prize poster in Class B, at the 
right, was made by Marguerite 
Barrio, of Paris, France. 


Eleanor Eastin of 
Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, made the post- 
er at the left, the 
second prize win- 
ner in the class for 
older members. 





T THE international poster competition held 

by the League of Red Cross Societies, first 
prize in class A, for Juniors under fourteen 
years of age, and second prize in class B, for 
Juniors over fourteen, were won by American 
girls. Schools in all parts of the world took part 
in the contest which was sponsored by the 
League to secure a world 
poster made by a Junior. 
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Junior Red Cross: 


The Poster Awards 


Thirteen-year-old Phoebe 
Jane Albert of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, took _ first 
place in her class with her 
poster showing boys and 
girls of different countries 
weaving the Red Cross to- 
gether. Eleanor Eastin, an 
eighteen-year-old student. 
in the Berkeley, California, 
High School, won second 
place in the older group. 

France shared honors 
with the United States, for 
her Juniors also took first 
and second places. Mar- 
guerite Barrio’s — poster 
showing Juniors dressed in 
the national colors of many 
countries, standing under 
the Red Cross and forming 
a green arch of peace with 
olive branches is reproduced on this page. “Pax” 
is the Latin word for “peace”; the rest of the 
lettering is the name of the J. R. C. in French. 
A boy in the public schools of Paris won the 
second prize for younger Juniors with a poster 
representing a boy plowing with an ox, under the 
motto: “Juniors prepare the furrow for sowing 
the ideas of the Red Cross.” 

One hundred and twenty posters from twenty- 
two countries came from the far corners of the 
earth to compete in the poster competition. The 
work of Juniors of Europe and Asia, of the 
United States and Canada, of Australia and New 
Zealand was gathered there. They were judged 
on October fifteenth by an international jury 
composed of members of the Board of Governors 
of the League and three artists. 

Three prizes went to competitors in class A 
and three to competitors in class B. Besides the 
six winners of prizes, five posters in each class 
were given honorable mention. Thus sixteen 
posters from thirteen different countries received 
awards from the jury. The prizes are medals 
and certificates. A good many countries gave 
awards to the makers of the four posters in each 
class which were selected to go to Paris. In the 
United States eight schools are the richer by 
original Upjohn paintings. 
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As One Blind 


Junior 
to Another 


NE of the most interesting inter- 
() national correspondence albums that 

has ever gone through National 
Headquarters was sent from the State 
School for the Blind in Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, to the Institute for the Blind in 
Puerto Rico. It had been written neatly in 
Braille by the blind Juniors, but a translation 
into our alphabet was written between the lines 
so that sighted people could read it too. It was 
a jolly album. The Vancouver Juniors wrote of 
their school life and their good times: 

“We have quite a lot of music here. We have 
junior and senior chorus, orchestra, piano, organ, 
violin, cello. The pupils from our school go to 
many programs in Portland, Oregon. We go to 
symphonies and other programs, too. 

“Tn the back part of the school grounds there 
is a workshop. It has two small rooms in it 
which are used for tuning, taking apart and 
putting together pianos. There also is a large 
room in which baskets and reed articles are made 
and another room which is used for woodwork. 

“We younger boys have gym at 3:30 to 4:15. 
There are eighteen boys in our gym class. When 
the days are rainy we go down in the gym and 
work. We have handsprings, standing on your 
head, standing on your hands, walking on your 
hands, chinning. One boy can chin more than 
any other boy in our gym class. He can chin 
twenty times or more. The rest can chin sixteen 
times or less. When we get through with our 
work we take showers. When the days are 
sunny we go for a walk or play football. 

“We have a lot of good times at our school. 
We have several parties. We have them on 
Hallowe’en, George Washington’s birthday, and 
St. Valentine’s Day. Sometimes the girls have 
a party and invite the boys or the boys have a 
party and invite the girls. Every Friday night 
we have a dance. All the girls can go except 
the smallest ones. 

“The older girls and boys sometimes go to 










The Girl Reserves dancing the minuet 


have picnics and stay all day. Last year the 
boys stayed out two or three days. Sometimes 
some of the older girls and boys go down to the 
beach. In the winter we have sleigh riding. We 
have a little hill that we slide down. We usually 
have about two or three on the sled and one of 
the children pulls the sled down hill. They take 
turns pulling. We roller skate in the cement 
tennis court. At night after study we sometimes 
pop popcorn. We usually have butter and salt 
on it. Once in a while we make coffee. 

“The graduates have a ‘sneak day.’ They get 
up early in the morning and take their lunch and 
stay for an all day picnic. Nobody is supposed 
to know where they go. Then they come back 
whenever they want to. 

“Don’t you think we have a good time?” 

They write that they have six clubs, and 
describe two of them: 

“We thought you would be interested in the 
Girl Reserves, so we will tell you a little about 
them. There are fourteen in our club. We call 
that our Junior group. There is also a senior 
group with about eighteen members. We go to 
camp once a year and we also go for hikes. 

“Here is a picture of the minuet dancers of the 
bicentennial celebration of George Washington. 
These are four of the Girl Reserves. We had a 
great many more numbers in our celebration but 
I haven’t pictures of them. 

“There are nine girls and a teacher in our 
T. T. C. club. At our meetings we have pro- 
grams. At one we had a dog harnessed to a sled. 
It was to show how the Eskimos use the dogs in 
Alaska. One Saturday afternoon our teacher 
took our club to her cabin in the country, where 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Little Lady Icicle is dreaming in the Northland 
And gleaming in the Northland, her pillow all aglow; 
For the frost has come and found her 
With an ermine robe around her 
Where little Lady Icicle lies dreaming in the snow. 
—E. Pauline JOHNSON 





TO THE JUNIORS OF THE WORLD 
‘| ae YEAR just past has been a year of trial. 


The Red Cross, laboring always at its great 
task of relieving human suffering. has been hard 
at work. It is a privilege for the Chairman of the 
League of Red Cross Societies to thank you for 
your fine contribution to the common cause. 

It is a fine thing that there should be, as there 
are today, millions of boys and girls serving the 
Red Cross, using their hearts and minds con- 
stantly and devotedly in this service. 

A new year is opening, and the Red Cross 
looks forward to it with courage and confidence. 
If we can feel this confidence when things about 
us are full of difficulties, it is in great measure 
because you are with us, ready to carry on our 
work. Your time is coming, and you will be 
better prepared than the generation before you, 
more numerous, made earlier aware of the Red 
Cross spirit, of all that it means, and of the needs 
to be met. 

You can do much to enable the Red Cross, in 
your time, to contribute each year more towards 
the making of a better and happier world. 
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Let me ask you to think, at this New Year 
season, of this Red Cross ideal of service and all 
that it means, not for the coming year only, but 
for all your lives. To serve the Red Cross is an 
inestimable privilege, and you Juniors can bring 
to its service a great wealth of renewed vitality 
and enthusiasm. 

That you will so serve this ideal, which you 
have made your own and which I am proud to 
share with you, I am sure; and so I wish you all, 
from one end of the earth to the other, a very 
Happy New Year. 

JoHN Barton Payne, Chairman, 
Board of Governors of the 
League of Red Cross Societies 


SNOW THOUGHTS 


—JrEAN LovIse LEIGHTON. 
Age 10, Hibbing, Minnesota 


he snow is very, very white, 
Soft and light and silver-bright— 
Snow, white snow! 


The snow is very, very deep, 
Far below the flowers sleep 
Snow, deep snow! 


The snow is very, very cold, 
Up north it never melts, I’m told. 
White, deep, cold snow! 


deep, 
cold, 


snow! 


THE CALENDAR STORY 


EFORE I reached the door of the industrial 

school in Monastir in Jugoslavia, I heard the 
clack-clack of a loom, and on entering found two 
girls busily weaving, while a third wound wool 
on to spindles. In another room twenty girls 
were working beautiful patterns on heavy linen. 
Everything these girls wore, except their sandals, 
was hand woven or embroidered. Even their 
stockings were patterned with flowers, and some 
of the designs on their tunics were centuries old. 
But their costumes differed according to the 
village from which they came. So did the fold- 
ing of their head cloths. 

The weavers stopped to tell me that the loom 
had been given them by the American Junior 
Red Cross. Later they posed for me in a walled 
garden fragrant with grapes and melons. Above 
we could see the bare blue hills and a Roman 
road running from Albania to Salonica. Be- 
tween them the girls held a little rug, the first 
piece woven on the new loom. It is now in the 
Red Cross Museum at Washington, a gift from 
the school at Monastir to the American Junior 
Red Cross, A. M. U. 
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The Story of 


Jugoslavia 


ANNA MILO UPJOHN 


Illustrations by the Author 


HERE was once a radiant city set in silvery 

waters out of which rose islands of sapphire 

and gray pearl. The city was full of 
churches whose walls were encrusted with 
mosaics of gold and precious stones, and of 
gardens and palaces rich with treasure such as 
the world has not since known. 

This was the city of Constantine, the capital 
of the Eastern Roman Empire. In it were 
heaped the riches of the East, the West and the 
South, for it was the meeting point of three 
continents. Toward it came all the adventurers, 
the merchants, the scholars and the rascals of 
the world. Toward it, too, came hordes of bar- 
barians from the North, who never gained ad- 
mission. They dashed themselves again and 
again against the walls with which the city was 
surrounded, and each time were defeated and 
driven back. But they laid waste all the sur- 
rounding country with its beautiful villas and 
orchards, its vineyards and grain fields, cutting 
off the food supply of the city. And so the whole 
Balkan Peninsula became overrun with Goths, 
Avars, Bulgars. 

There was, however, another people who 
filtered peaceably southward and westward over 
the Danube, filling up the devastated lands of 
the Roman Empire. These were the Slavs. 
They came seeking pastures for their flocks and 
a home for their families. They were ruddy men 
with reddish hair, wearing skins and long white 
trousers bound below the knee with strips 
of hide, like puttees, and they carried no armor 
beyond round shields covered with leather. 
Their only weapons were bows, arrows and long 
lassos. 

Seeing that they came with herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep, which indicated that they 
wished to settle peaceably, and that they fought 
only when their homes were in danger, the 
anxious Emperor of the day, Heraclius by 
name, made them a proposition. “TI will give 
you land,” he said, “if you will promise to defend 
it yourselves from the other barbarians and ac- 
knowledge the Emperor of Constantinople as 
your overlord.” This was about the year 520. 
And the Slavs agreed. 











‘Prisrend, Serbia, where the early kings of the 
Jugoslavs had their castle before the Turkish 
conquest 


They were a simple, pastoral people having no 
knowledge of building, of navigation or of the art 
of writing. They had not even an alphabet. 
But they had a clear idea of personal liberty, 
and a strong sense of hospitality toward friends 
and strangers. Indeed their love of personal 
liberty kept them in trouble, for they would 
allow no king to rule over them, but lived in 
small groups formed by the members of one 
family of which the oldest member was chief. As 
the families increased, they grew into zadrugas, 
or clans, with the oldest of each at its head. In 
the early days the chiefs, being jealous of each 
other, quarreled so grievously among themselves 
that the country was kept in a state of misery 
and uproar and the development of a South 
Slav nation was delayed. 

These Jugo, or South Slavs were very numer- 
ous. They soon covered the Balkan Peninsula 
and spread far into Greece. 

In the ninth century, two monks from Salonica 
named Cyril and Methodius invented an alpha- 
bet by which to write the Slav languages. As 
missionaries they traveled through Serbia, Bul- 
garia and even Czechoslovakia, teaching Chris- 
tianity. Their alphabet, which is still used in 
Jugoslavia, is called the Cyrillic. 
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In the inner room ’s built a loom at which the grandmother sits weaving 


At last in 1168, the Emperor at Constantinople 
appointed four brothers to divide the govern- 
ment among them. The brothers quarreled so 
violently among themselves that by the end of 
a year, only the youngest, Stephen, was left. He 
proved an able leader and was the founder of 
the Serbian state which now began to develop. 

This was at the time when men in England 
and France were starting on the Crusades, a 
period during which all the western nations 
‘ame to mingle more or less with those of the 
East, carrying back new ideas, establishing new 
trade routes where the armies of the Crusaders 
had passed, and becoming acquainted with lands 
and peoples of whom they had known only 
vaguely before. 

The south Slavs had always received a certain 
amount of culture from Constantinople on the 
one hand, and from Venice on the other. Both 
affected their architecture, dress and manner of 
life. They built great castles in strong places, 
and the Serbian kings intermarried with the 
royal families of Constantinople and France. 
But at the same time, they were developing in 
many ways the state and manner of life which 
best suited their independent natures. 

Serbia grew from a small kingdom to a power- 
ful empire under Stephen Dushan III who ruled 
over all the South Slav lands with the exception 
of Bosnia and the city of Ragusa on the Dalma- 
tian coast. There were hard days ahead after 
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the death of Stephen Dushan but the end did not 
come until thirty-five years later when the Serbs 
and Montenegrins, fighting valiantly together, 
were defeated by the Turks at the Battle of 
Kossovo, 1389. Then the South Slav Empire 
‘ame to an end. 

When the Montenegrins found the day lost, 
rather than surrender they retreated behind the 
wild barrier of mountains which rose between 
their country and Serbia; and as many of their 
brother South Slavs as could follow escaped 
with them. 

The Turks settled in Serbia and brought in 
their own customs, especially in the southern 
portion. The churches largely disappeared or 
were built half underground, and white mosques 
and slender minarets took their places. Turkish 
shops and houses lined the streets of the town. 

But in one part of Serbia called “Shumadia,” 
that is, the “forest country,” the Turks did not 
penetrate. Here the Serbs still live on the old 
zadruga plan much as they lived nearly fifteen 
hundred years ago. I know several families who 
live in this fashion. In the center of a large 
enclosure stands the house of the chief. It is 
raised a half story from the ground and under 
it are stables for cattle. Around the central 
house in smaller huts live the married sons and 
their families. But they all come together in the 
grandfather’s house to eat and to discuss mat- 
ters of interest to the family. The hearth is 


there, a stove such as boys build when camp- 
ing. Over it swings a pot on a chain fastened to 
the rafters. In front of it are placed smooth 
flat stones and here some dish of food usually 
stands warming. 

From the dark rafters hang strings of corn, 
onions and red peppers, and, dimly through the 
smoky shadows, slices of 
bacon and fat hams are 
visible. In the inner room 
is built a loom at which the 
grandmother sits weaving 
flax or wool into household 
linen or clothing for the 
family. The bright rugs 
tacked to the walls are the 
work of her hands. Long 
wooden benches polished 
by much sitting stand 
against the walls, and be- 
fore them are the tables for 
the family meals. Outside 
in the enclosure there is 
probably one hut set aside 
for looms, and here the 
daughters-in-law take their 
turn. The livestock, cows, 
pigs, geese, turkeys, sheep 
and chickens are cared for 
by children of the family. 

I knew two boys, Mirko 
and Marko, whose grand- 
father was chief of the zadruga I have just told 
you of. They passed their days quite happily in 
the forest of oak and beech, looking after the 
pigs and piping on flutes of their own making. 
If it rained they drew their thick homespun 
capes about them, pulling the pointed hoods over 
their heads. Their everyday dress was of white 
homespun linen, their long shirts, worn over their 
trousers, were bound about the waist with bright 
sashes. Their leather sandals were held on by 
strips of leather or braided straw wound about 
the legs and binding their trousers below the 
knee. Little pointed woolen caps like those of 
brownies completed the costumes. On Sundays 
and market days, Mirko and Marko wore richly 
worked shirts and stockings embroidered with 
strawberries and rosebuds. Their sisters and 
cousins who also lived in the big clan family had 
beautiful chemises, aprons of woolen stuff in 
bright horizontal bands and dark skirts. Pale 
yellow or red handkerchiefs covered their heads. 
They were a well-to-do family, thrifty, cheerful 
and kind. I never left their house without hav- 
ing taken a bite of food. It would have offended 
Serbian hospitality had I done so. 





A little girl of Prisrend in her winter 
clothes. 


Serbia is on the whole mountainous but there 
are wide fertile plains in its river valleys, par- 
ticularly those of the Morava which flows north 
into the Danube, and the Vardar which runs 
south through the center to near Salonica. The 
country is homelike and pleasant. Along dreamy 
rivers the little villages nestle among the 
willows. Beyond are fields 
and woodlands and finally a 
band of blue hills. Over 
the roads pass kolas, or 
carts with canvas tops, 
drawn by slow-moving 
oxen. The wagons are built 
high in order to ford the 
rivers. There is a pretty 
custom of making fences of 
woven boughs—or hedges 
of hazel and hawthorn 
bushes. 

About a hundred years 
ago Serbia freed itself from 
Turkey and after the World 
War it formed the core for 
the new state of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, or 
Jugoslavia, which means 
the land of the South Slavs. 
The North Slavs are the 
Poles, the Czechoslovakians 
and the Russians. 

So were brought together 
a large family which had long been separated. 
The Serbians and Montenegrins are like the 
older brothers of that Jugoslav family. The 
brothers and cousins in Bosnia, Croatia, and 
other provinces formerly ruled by the Austrians 
and Hungarians joined with the Serbians and 
Montenegrins in the new kingdom. 

A little less than one hundred and fifty years 
of freedom have made a great nation out of the 
United States. The few million inhabitants had 
very little to start with, but they conquered a 
virgin continent and soon forged to the front in 
the leadership of world affairs. 

The Jugoslavs started their national life with 
a population estimated at fourteen million. 
They have a country rich in natural resources, a 
people of sturdy physical stock, and a spirit rich 
in idealism. They are closely united by friendly 
ties with their progressive relatives of the north, 
the Czechoslovakians. Many of their citizens 
have lived in the United States. At Zagreb and 
Belgrade are universities of high standing. It 
seems inevitable that Jugoslavia is destined to 
play an important réle in the world affairs of this 
century. 
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The good-natured gipsies strung beads around the donkey's neck and tied her tail with a bright red ribbon 


A Blessing for Juanita 


LESLIE G. CAMERON 


Illustrations by Constance Whittemore 


AFAEL held the lantern close to help 
R Benito, the gipsy, guide a pair of clippers 
along Juanita’s shaggy sides. The gipsy 
camp was asleep, and the boys talked in 
whispers. Rafael told of the happy day five 
months before when he had found the donkey at 
the foot of a cliff. Apparently she had fallen 
from the narrow road above, and her master, 
considering her not worth saving, had left her to 
die of hunger and thirst. After hours of effort 
Rafael had urged her to her feet, and led her, 
dull-eyed and trembling, to the venta, a poor 
roadside tavern kept by his uncle and aunt. 

“T will work for her and she shall eat,” Rafael 
had declared. Tio Bastiano had shrugged his 
shoulders and allowed his ten-year-old nephew 
to put the donkey in the shed. And Rafael had 
been faithful. Every copper coin he could earn 
or beg from travelers was spent for Juanita, and 
sooner than seemed probable the gaunt sides 
began to grow rounder. In five months she was 
her normal self—to everybody but Rafael a 
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stupid, old, ungainly donkey, valuable only for 
her strength. 

Tio Bastiano found Juanita useful. She 
brought supplies from the town, carried 
travelers’ boxes and baskets to and from the 
venta, and sometimes turned the millstone that 
crushed oil from the olives of his scraggly trees. 
But lately an appraising look had appeared in 
the uncle’s eyes. Frequently Tia Ana suggested 
that the old mule Blancho was the only help 
needed around the place. Fear settled heavily 
in Rafael’s heart. Juanita was the only joy and 
pride of his orphaned life. So, when on Saint 
Anthony’s eve a traveler had given him a peseta 
for an errand, Rafael mounted Juanita, although 
it was night, and reached the gipsy camp just as 
the fires were being dimmed. 

It did not take Benito long to decorate 
Juanita, and surveying his pet, Rafael willingly 
slipped the peseta into Benito’s hand. The 
clippers had cut a large star surrounded by 
smaller stars on one side of the donkey. Perhaps 
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Viennese Juniors with crates of fruit which they are sending to 
children in mountain schools where fruit is very scarce 





Overseas Activities 


HEN the rice harvest failed this year 
due to last year’s bad weather, there was 


a famine in two of the northeastern 
provinces of Japan, for rice is to the Japanese 
what bread and potatoes are to us. 

As soon as the Junior Red Cross members in 
other parts of Japan heard of the plight of their 
comrades, they began to save a penny here and 
earn a penny there so that they could send 
money to the famine victims. Some made 
Japanese straw slippers and sold them to raise 
money. 

At the end of a very short time the Red Cross 
sent to Junior groups in the famine area 1,565 
yen which had been raised by Juniors in other 
parts of the country, together with 550 letters of 
sympathy. 

Rice cakes called mochi were made by some 
of the Juniors and sent to the stricken provinces 
so that the children there could celebrate the 
New Year festival. 

This is what a little six-year-old school girl 
said in her letter of sympathy: 

Dear Lapies AND GENTLEMEN, 

A few days ago our teacher told us that the rice harvest 
had failed and that there is a famine in your part of the 
country. We learned that you have almost nothing to eat. 
You must be very, very hungry. I feel very sad when I 
think of you. But if you will be brave and patient you 
will be rewarded by a good harvest next year. 

Courage and good health to you. 


HE Juniors of a school in the small town of 
Modissac, France, which was devastated by 





floods two years ago, sent a message of sympathy 
to the Juniors of the Argentine when a volcano 
erupted there: 

We sympathize with you in the misfortune which has 
just befallen you, and are deeply distressed. But don’t 
give way to discouragement. The floods in March, 1930, 
did immense damage here, too, but our town is already 
practically reconstructed. We hope that none of your 
dear ones has been taken from you by this dreadful catas- 
trophe and that you are now quite safe. Remember that 
you are not alone: the Juniors of France are with you and 
ready to come to your aid as you came to theirs. 


"| HE Juniors at the primary school at Vrbitza, 
Jugoslavia, write: 

Our school canteen has begun its work. It was opened 
with the help of the Juniors of Bavanishte. All the school 
children are fed at the canteen. Our parents gave us 
twenty-five planks of wood out of which we made tables 
and benches for our dining-room. The girls do the work 
in the kitchen. Before the canteen was established, twenty 
of the children could not come to school. Now they are 
all there every day. 


T A LOCAL religious ceremony Juniors of 

the Kong Buk, Siam, Unit gave health talks 

illustrated with moving pictures to the people 
attending the ceremony. 

Fourteen Juniors of the Lumbhuk Unit car- 
ried firewood and water and lighted the fire for 
a sick woman whose husband had to be out at 
work. The Juniors did not leave the house until 
the woman was well supplied with the necessary 
comforts. 

When a fire broke out last May in a house and 
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barn in Ubol, Rajdhani Province, twenty Juniors 


rushed to the rescue of an invalid who lived in 


the house and saved some of the invalid’s be- 


longings as well. Then they helped to construct 
a shed to shelter the victims of the fire. 


UNITIORS at the See- 

ondary School in 
Wila, Switzerland, 
wrote their Austrian 
friends as follows 
about their Christmas 
activities: 


We sent fifty Christmas 
packages to the mountain 
school at Realp. We made 
everything ourselves, caps, 
aprons, socks, gloves, scarfs, 
stockings, washcloths, toys, 
birdhouses, pictures and 
other things. We put a 
Christmas candle and a big 
apple into every package 

The thank-you letters we 
received were very touch- 
ing. The children wrote 
that our packages were 
their only Christmas pres- 
ents. They have sent us 
Alpine rhododendrons. 


UNIORS at the pro- 
gymnasium in the 
village of Kniagevo, 
Bulgaria, have been 
working hard for their 
free school canteen. In the autumn the mem- 
bers made quince jelly for the canteen breakfasts. 
The girls sewed tablecloths for all the school 
tables and took them home and washed them at 
regular intervals. 





A picture sent by the Higher Elementary School for 

girls, Caslov, Czechoslovakia, to correspondents in 

Coldstrip, Montana, School, showing the Czech 
Juniors’ winter sports 


JUNIOR from Rousinov, Czechoslovakia, 
reports on the activities of his group: 


Old Bartak is over eighty years old. He used to be a 
carpenter but now he is too old to work. He is shaky all 
over. He gathers dry leaves from under trees in order to 
have something to burn in 
his grate. 

In the garden there were 
two old withered trees. We 
pulled them down, cut them 
up, and carted them off to 
old Bartak. 


i MARCH, | last 
year, the Swedish 
Juniors in Stockholm, 
together with the Boy 
Scouts, went about the 
city collecting clothes 
and linen for the poor 
in Stockholm and in 
the north of Sweden. 


ANY JUNIOR 

groups in Austra- 
lia, in addition to 
helping their poor 
comrades and the un- 
employed of the com- 
munity, are making a 
special effort to raise 
funds for the local 
hospitals which have 
less money than usual 
at their disposal due to the economic conditions. 
The Juniors earn the money which they give in 
any way they can. Several groups have quite a 
nice income from the sale of scraps to poultry 
owners. Sometimes these ideas are passed on. 


As One Blind Junior to Another 


(Continued from page 107) 


we had supper. Before supper we went for a 
walk. We picked flowers on the walk and we 
found a little salamander. We took it back to 
the cabin with us. Then we had supper. After- 
wards we toasted marshmallows. Then we went 
for another walk and took the little salamander 
back to the woods. When we came back we lay 
around the fireplace and told stories. We had a 
very good time.” 

One of the blind boys tells how he rides the 
range: 

“My father and brothers are sheep herders. 
They herd a thousand or more sheep. Once in a 
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while I go out with them. When we go out to 
stay for a few days we pack-saddle the horses 
and take the dogs. Sometimes they find a bear 
or coyote after sheep. But my father or brother 
shoots the animal and skins it for its fur. When 
we move the sheep camp we have a little house 
on wheels, and it is drawn by horses and we take 
it and then come back and drive the sheep to 
where we are moving. After staying at the camp 
for a long time I get tired of horseback riding. 
It gets so lonesome that you don’t know what to 
do with yourself. But you can have a lot of 
fun anyhow.” # 


Boys in a class in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick given at Lowell 
School, Duluth, Minnesota, learn to make “hospital corners” with a sheet 





Our Juniors Keep On 


VEN when you have more than a million 
E members, as the New York City Juniors 
do, an increase of over fifty thousand in 
the year 1932 is something to crow about. 
Figures in that Chapter are so immense that 
they are hard to understand. Eyeglasses are 
provided, Christmas boxes are filled, garments, 
toys, menu covers and place cards are made by 
the thousands, but each one represents the work 
of some one Junior just as much as if it had been 
made in a three-room country school. Indi- 
vidual gifts were made, too. <A crib was procured 
for a baby by a school in the borough of Queens 
for the Jamaica branch of the Central Chapter 
of Queens; rag rugs, trays and checker boards 
were sent to a nurses’ home. Six dish gardens 
and seven rock gardens were sent to veterans’ 
hospitals. Members in sight conservation classes 
made children’s scrapbooks, knitted articles and 
shamrocks for the veterans. 


EMBERS in Nordhoff Union Grammar 

School, Ojai, California, made a Christmas 
‘ake of materials grown in the neighborhood of 
their town and sent it to correspondents in 
Japan. In reply they received this letter: 


The cake from you some time ago was quite a novelty 
and so a delight to us all. Having many friends, we had 
it divided fairly among us by our teacher. “American 
cake! American cake!” cried we, taking it home, and gave 
tastes of it bit by bit to our brothers and sisters who were 
very much pleased with it. The cake was a cause of delight 





and reminded us of your friendship when we took it, think- 
ing it had come across the Pacifie Ocean. 

In this country, snow falls now as if it were pieces of 
cotton, mantling the fields, the hills and the houses. It 
makes a very beautiful scene indeed! What is your climate 
like? We wish to go and see you personally, far away as 
we live from each other. We thank you very much again 
ior your kindness that you sent us this novelty. We will 
try to keep up our good health so that we may exchange 
various things for a long time to come, making much of 
the friendship which already exists between us. There are 
various kinds of cakes in this country, too; some are like 
pretty flowers, while others are like lovely animals. We 
should send you some of them—you, our dear friends. 

For the present, we are writing this letter just by way 
of acknowledgment of your gift. Kindly write to us often. 
We shall be impatiently waiting for your correspondence. 
Let us take a pledge to love our Junior Red Cross forever. 


6 UR children are country children, and this 
village is situated at the foot of the Adi- 
rondacks,” write members in Cold Brook, Herk- 
imer County, New York. “We sometimes have 
the two schools, Cold Brook and Hurricane, to- 
gether for our Red Cross meeting, and we have 
a social meeting once a month in the village 
rooms, just for Junior Red Cross members.” 


IFTH grade members in the Deane School, 

St. Paul, Minnesota, got a doll and made her 
several outfits of clothing. They named her 
Miss Pettoey Ann and sent her to the Central 
Red Cross Hospital in Tokyo, Japan, for the 
little girl patients there. The hospital wrote 
them in thanks: 
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Three Kings’ Day in January, when the gifts of the 

Wise Men to the Baby Jesus are celebrated, is the day 

when children receive gifts in Puerto Rico. The 

Puerto Rican Red Cross distributed many gifts to 
children on that day last year 


We can hardly find adequate words to express our sin- 
cere thanks for the sympathy you have shown our helpless 
children lying on beds, but can assure you that they have 
appreciated this gift more than you can imagine, playing 
with her so affectionately that they seem to have been 
relieved from pain. 


MEMBERS in Mamaroneck, New York, 
Junior High School are engaged in making 
bandages for use in the First Aid classes given 


by the Chapter. 


‘TRE MeAlister School, Tucumeari, New Mex- 

ico, is a small country school, but is full of 
enthusiasm for Junior Red Cross work. They 
have a “helping-hand box” in which they collect 
clothing, food and shoes. As necessary, they 
send these things to needy families in the neigh- 
borhood. They made several booklets from the 
comic strips in the newspapers for a children’s 
hospital, and sent a potted plant to one of their 
schoolmates who had been in the hospital for 
more than three months. 


is NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, last year there 

were 68,445 Juniors enrolled; 68,140 half 
pints of milk were given during the year to 
undernourished pupils in the schools—practi- 
cally a half pint from every Junior. Such a large 
group of active members naturally do so many 
things that we cannot begin to suggest them, 
even, here. They succeeded in finding positions 
for fifteen men out of work and for thirty-three 
youths. Springfield Junior High made a meas- 
uring board for the Baby Welfare Station and, 
together with a few other schools, made track 
and gym suits and provided sneakers for school- 
mates that could not buy them. Hawkins Street 
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School earned J. R. C. money by serving lunches 
to teachers, washing and polishing automobiles 
and shining shoes; they spent twenty dollars of 
their fund for dress material and clothing for 
their graduating class. 


OLLEGE STREET SCHOOL, Bowling 

Green, Kentucky, received this letter of 
thanks from a girl in the United States Indian 
School at Phoenix, Arizona: 


I am a Camp Fire Girl and I am writing this letter te 
thank you for the two Christmas boxes and four pairs of 
rompers sent at Christmas. 

They were given to Dr. Logie and he gave them to the 
Yaqui Village. Dr. Logie is the pastor of the Cook Bible 
School not very far from our school. 

The Yaqui Village is located southeast of Phoenix about 
fifteen miles from here. The people there are very poor. 
Their houses are made of old boxes and tin. When it rains 
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Schools in Bloomfield, New Jersey, which enrolled 100 
ber cent in the J. R. C. were awarded honor banners. 
Representatives of the schools received them 


the water just pours in their houses. Many of them are 
sick because the men cannot find work to support their 
families. 

When the cotton season comes they are very glad because 
they can pick cotton to buy their food. But when the 
cotton picking is over they begin to wonder about where 
their next meal is coming from. 

There is one teacher named Miss Stone who is out there 
teaching them. Even the old men and women go to school. 
They are very anxious to learn. Once in a while other 
teachers from Tempe volunteer to go out there. They do 
not get any pay for teaching them. 

We hope that in the future more teachers will go out 
there and help the Yaqui Indians. 


T THE beginning of last year it was an- 
nounced that the school in Clifton, New 
Jersey, which did the best Red Cross work 
throughout the year would be permitted to se- 
lect the town’s delegate to the National Con- 
vention in June. The competition was intense 
and was won by School 13. Among other 
things the Juniors of this school gave an enter- 
tainment and a graduation play from which 
they realized enough money to buy shoes and 
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Juniors in the primary department of Warner School, Nashville, Tennessee, made animals, cages and costumes, and 


held a circus day. 


Then they sent their zoo to the play room at the Tennessee Children’s Home, where the children 


have enjoyed it immensely 


stockings for eight needy children and give five 
dollars towards the support of the bed in the 
New Jersey Orthopedic Hospital which the Clif- 
ton Juniors have maintained for the past nine 
years, 

The second Clifton delegate to the conven- 
tion was selected as the individual Junior who 
had done most for the J. R. C. 


OR five and one-half years Sherman School 
of Cranford, New Jersey, has been carrying 
on a lively correspondence with the Horace M. 


Towner School of Comerio, Puerto Rico. In 
that time the Cranford Juniors have sent seven 
albums and three booklets besides some twenty- 
one letters and the Puerto Rican School has sent 
eight albums, four 
booklets, samples of 
manual training work 
and forty-seven let- 
ters. So when they 
heard the news of the 
damage done in Puerto 
Rico by the hurricane 
arly in the autumn, 
the mainland Juniors 
were worried about 
their friends and sent 
them this letter: 


SHIP IN STORM 
VENETIAN LACE 


PERSIAN RUGS IN 
HOME 


We greet you from the 
graduating class of Sher- 


man school. 


We are anxious to know EDITORIALS 


whether our friends have 
been hurt by the recent 
wind and rain storm. We 
have read many articles 
about it, and about the 
many hardships it has 
brought. 

We hope that no suffer- 
ings have been brought to 
you. 


IN PERSIA 
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HE problem of finding thread and buttons 

for garments being made by the Pulaski 
County, Virginia, Red Cross Chapter for needy 
families in this county from cotton materials 
obtained by the Pulaski County Chapter, Amer- 
ican Red Cross, was largely solved by the Junior 
Red Cross members in the county schools. Mem- 
bers rounded up an unbelievable number of but- 
tons and spools of thread and are turning them 
in to the Red Cross Chapter by the pints and 
dozens. 

The Belspring schools in Pulaski County have 
completed an international correspondence al- 
bum showing the life and industries in Pulaski 
County. It is being sent to the home town of 
Count Pulaski in Poland, for whom the city and 
county were named. 
Children in the schools 
in the Polish town are 
already making a re- 
turn portfolio for the 
Belspring children. 


DENVALE School 

Juniors, Creswell, 
Oregon, sent an album 
to Sweden. In it is 
the great seal of the 
State of Oregon in 
gold paper with its 
description in heraldic 
terms; this is inscribed 
“With best wishes to 
the Junior Red Cross 
members of Sweden 
the land of my birth,” 
and signed by the gov- 
ernor of the State, A. 
W. Norblad. This was 
accompanied by two 
dolls, each with two 
complete wardrobes. 
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A tomb in Persopolis. This city 
was built by Darius and was de- 
stroyed by Alexander the Great 
in the fourth century B. C. Its 
ruins still stand, preserved by the 
dry air of the semi-desert land 


In Persia 


Photographs by Wallace Murray 


A Persian potter sits in the shade and offers 
the pots be has made for sale 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in the movies 

reaches Persia. Even the veiled 

women at the right can go to the 
theater nowadays 


The doors of the Madrasseh, a beautiful 
ss in Ispahan, show the exquisite 
detail of Persian architecture 
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On a Persian 
veranda 





